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THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 
‘Now then, stupid! Keep your own side, can’t 
you?’ Which és our own side; and who laid down 
the rule that there should be one side more than 
another to be ‘kept?’ If a Favourite and a 
Waterloo come into collision, and a panel is 
smashed, or a horse injured, the two Jehus may 
use a little (or even much) strong language, each 
accusing the other of being the cause of the mis- 
chief, and threatening all sorts of dire calamities 
to the offender, both in this world and in the next. 
But if the matter comes into a court of justice, the 
decision is likely to be much influenced by the 
“rule of the road,’ and by the determination of the 
question, whether either of the two drivers had 
failed in observance of this rule. It is one of 
the many conventions at which society gradually 
arrives, having the force of law without the techni- 


ty. 

When walking through the busy streets of 
London, we may frequently distinguish a pro- 
vincial from a Cockney, not merely by his dress 
and appearance, his gait and his staring about, but 
also by his tendency to ‘bump’ up against other 
people. He is accustomed to regions where streets 
are not thronged with foot-passengers, and where 
he may take any side he likes of any pavement ; 
and it is only after some experience that he observes 
a kind of rule to prevail among Londoners, of 
keeping to the right-hand side of the pavement 
or foot-way on which they may be walking. And 
here we must take the liberty to give a gentle 
hint to the ladies. They do not observe ‘the rule 
of the road,’ or the rule of the pavement, so much 
as they ought ; they have a tendency to keep on 
the inner side, near the houses, whether walking 
on the east pavement or the west, the north or the 
south. Collisions occur, and they would occur 
more frequently if men-folk insisted on observing 
the rule ; but one would not like to be called a 
brute for carrying this insistance to its full extent. 
Why do women neglect the rule? Is it because 
the inner side or wall side of the path is the side 
of honour, naturally belonging to them ; or because 


it is safer, as being farther away from the kerb- 
stone and the carriage-way ; or because they can 
the more easily look at the prettinesses, the ‘loves 
of bonnets,’ in the shop-windows ; or because they 
forget all about it ? 

The custom has been traced back nearly six 
centuries. In the year 300, we are told, a vast 
concourse of pilgrims took place at Rome, on some 
special occasion. Pope Boniface, to prevent acci- 
dents, ordered that, in crossing the bridge of St 
Angelo, the people should keep to the right hand 
foot-way, leaving the left side to persons going in 
the opposite direction. This differs a little from 
our plan, which is to take either foot-way we 
please, but to keep to the right-hand moiety of it ; 
the object, however, is the same in both cases, 
But why the right more than the left? The 
opinion seems to be, that as persons mostly carry 
their walking-sticks and umbrellas in the right 
hand, there would be frequent collisions and 
entanglements of these useful articles if we took 
the left side of the pavement, seeing that our right 
hands would pass close to those of persons coming 
in the opposite direction. There is one considera- 
tion, it has been urged, which would tell in favour 
of a different plan. If two friends meet, under our 
present system, a kind of circumbendibus, a moving 
round one quarter of a circle, must be made by 
each, before they can shake hands (right hands) in , 
comfort ; whereas, if we took the left side of the 
pavement, our right hands would just be in the 
proper place for shaking. It is a knotty point, 
which every one may consider for himself ; mean- 
while, the plan really adopted is to keep to the 
right hand of the foot-way. It would not remove 
a difficulty already adverted to, if ladies were 
always allowed to keep on the inner side ; seeing 
that the south-going would be in the way of the 
north-going, the east-going in the way of the west- 
going ; and neither stream would like to yield to 
the opposite one. So we had better be conservative, 
and remain as we are. 

But the carriage-ways are more important than 
the foot-pavements in this matter of the rule of 
the road. The speed at which vehicles move, and 
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the serious results of any collision between them, 
render some kind of system absolutely necessary 
in such crowded streets as those of London. 
Drivers and riders, unlike walkers, keep on the 
left side of the road. Couplets and quatrains in 
considerable number have been composed, to 
impress the rule on the memory of those persons 
who can call to mind a particular maxim with 
more readiness if it be stated in a rhyming form. 
We boys all learned it some years ago. 


The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

In riding or driving along ; 

If you keep to your left, you are sure to go right ; 
If you keep to your right, you go wrong. 


Travelled persons who have compared notes on 
this subject, tell us that the English plan of 
keeping to the left hand of the carriage-way is 
adop in Italy and in Italian Switzerland ; 
whereas France, Belgium, and Germany adopt the 
rule of nora the right. Much debate has 
since arisen. do nations differ in the matter, 
and which is the better of the two plans? Those 
who prefer the French mode, urge that it is 
better to adopt the same rule, whichever it may 
be, for the carriage-ways as for the foot-ways, in 
order not to — n the memory with conflicting 
phraseology. They also contend that the right is 
really the best, seeing that it gives more scope 
and sweep to the whip of the driver, in cases of 
starting, bolting, or jibing ; his right hand is more 
free, because more distant, from the right hand 
of drivers coming in the opposite direction. But 
the English advocates say ‘No’ to this. They 
urge, that by —— our plan, each driver can 
see at a glance, by looking down for a moment, 
whether the passing wheels have space to keep 
clear of each other; the opposite drivers being 
near, each can the better assist the other in steer- 
ing the craft properly. ‘No, say the French 
advocates ; he is a queer driver who wants to look 
down at his wheel; let him keep his whip-hand 
clear, and he can guide his team. Of course when 
the driver sits exactly in the middle of the front 
of the vehicle, the actual distance between driver 
and driver is exactly the same in either method ; 
but the free whip-hand for the Frenchman is an 
advan not to be despised. It has been sug- 
gested that the English plan probably originated 
in Italy, in days when diligences and post-coaches 
were liable to be attacked by highwaymen or 
brigands ; the postillions carried Seeatom, to be 
managed with the right hand; they sat on the 
left-hand horse, and drove on the left-hand side 
of the road, in order to have full command of 
the right hand in moments of difficulty or danger. 
In short, the matter resolves itself into this: that 
so long as we continue to be a right-handed le, 
using the right hand more than the left for im- 
portant purposes, we shall find that this will exer- 
cise some influence on our rule of the road, accord- 
ing as we carry anything in the right hand or not. 


Cricketers always observe a certain rule in passing | B 


each other during their runs, arising from the 
fact, that nearly all of them carry the bat in the 
right hand. Meanwhile, the two nations will prob- 
ably | to their own plans, more from the 
effect of habit than from a process of reasoning. 
The English, in riding and driving, will continue 
to pass each other on the left when meeting, and 
on the right when a quicker vehicle ov es a 


slower; while the French will do just the con- 
a passing on the right, and overtaking on the 
e 


But there is a very much more important rule of 
the road observed at sea ; more important, because 
the safety of life and property is so intimately 
dependent on its observance. In a dark night on 
the broad ocean, ships are traversing in various 
directions, each carrying a light or lights as a 
beacon. This beacon would not suffice without 
the establishment of rules for passing, overtaking, 
or crossing. If two ships are meeting, if one is 
overtaking the other, if one is crossing the path of 
the other—how shall the captains and pilots act? 
Shall they bend to the right or to the left? These 
questions depend upon another: how does each 
captain or pilot know that a light, more or less 
visible in the darkness of night, belongs to a ship 
approaching, to one receding, or to one following a 
transverse path? And how does he know that it 
belongs to a swift-going steamer, or to a slow- 
sailing vessel: to a vessel small enough for him to 
run down, or heavy enough to run him down? 
The answers to such questions have a material 
bearing on the safety of ships at sea; and the 
authorities in most countries have endeavoured to 
arrive at definite regulations on the matter. 

Among our parliamentary blue-books are to be 
found scores of folio pages, illustrated with many 
lithographed diagrams, concerning this ‘rule of the 
road at sea.” The Admiralty, the Board of Trade, 
the Trinity House, the Shipowners’ Association, 
the great Steam-shipping Companies, the Marine 
Insurance all have taken part in the 
of seamen rs, and the safety of shi 
and cargoes, What is wanted is a rule that will 
be observed alike by merchant-ships and ships 
of the royal navy ; by British ships and those of 
other maritime nations ; and this agreement, it is 
obvious, cah only be arrived at after a considerable 
amount of discussion and correspondence. Our 
Board of Trade and the Admiralty have been 
anxious to obtain the assent of the French govern- 
ment, and of the maritime authorities at Hamburg, 
to the adoption of rules of the road at sea that 
shall be observed by all ; and there seems to have 
been good progress made towards the attainment 
of this result. We have been rather staggered at 
the perusal of a ‘catechism,’ constructed by the 
marine department of the Board of Trade, to be 
used in the examination of captains, pilots, &. 
previous to the granting of certificates of com- 
petency. There are seventy-nine questions, all of 
which must be committed to memory, relating to 
the rule of the road at sea. ‘The candidate is 
ae to have gone through a course of didactic 
teaching or regular lessons ; and the catechism is 
to test the fulness and accuracy of his knowledge. 
The questions are not child's play. Here is one: 
‘A is a steamer going north, and seeing a white 
and green light ahead ; are A and B meeting, or is 
ing A, or is B crossing the course of A, and 
in what direction ; and how do you know?’ Here 
is another: ‘If a steamer, A, sees the green light of 
another steamer, B, on A’s port bow, are the two 
steamers meeting, ing, or crossing ; and how 
do you know?’ This ‘How do you know?’ is a 

r. Many a straight-forward common-sense 
individual can arrive at a correct decision on points 
submitted to him, but would find it difficult to 
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state, in a clear, logical way, the grounds on which 
his decision is based. It is easier for such a person 
to answer: ‘What would you do if a green light 
were seen on the starboard bow, or a red light on 
the port bow; what light would you shew, and 
how would you shew it?’—than to state the 
reasoning involved in his answer. 

Two or three years ago, the newspapers gave a 
few rules of the road at sea, said to have been 
drawn up by one of the marine officers of the Board 
of Trade, and thrown into the form of verse, for 
the more easy remembering. They were intended, 
not for the educated officers of large ships, but for 
colliers, fishermen, and the like, whose opportunities 
for acquiring bookish knowledge are few and far 
between. First comes a triplet, telling the steers- 
man or pilot what to do when two steamers meet 
at sea in the night: 


Meeting steamers do not dread, 
When you see three lights ahead ; 
Port your helm, and shew your red. 


Non-nautical people, like ourselves and most of 
our readers, may require to be told that ‘ port’ 
means ‘ to the left,’ whereas ‘ starboard’ means ‘ to 
the right’ When two steamers are passing each 
other, the symptom observed and the rule to be 
followed are : 


Green to , or red to red, 
Perfect safety—go ahead. 


These greens and reds are the coloured lamps 
hung up on high by the ships, the selection and 
arrangement of which are settled by very stringent 
rules. When one steamer is evidently crossing the 
path of another, the problem becomes more knotty, 
and requires eight versified lines for its solution : 


If to your starboard red appear, 

Tt is your duty to keep clear ; 

To act as judgment says is proper, 

To port—or starboard—back—or stop her! 
But when upon your port is seen 

A steamer’s star light of green, 
There’s not so much for you to do: 

The green light must keep clear of you, 


And then, as a wind up, a general exhortation to 
watchfulness and caution : 


Both in safety and in doubt, 
Always keep a good look-out ; 

In danger, with no room to turn, 
Ease her !—Stop her !—Go astern! 


We are not quite sure but that this advice would 
be worth following in many exigencies besides 
those arising from two ships approaching at sea: 
if you cannot turn the flank of the enemy—be the 
enemy moral or material—it might be prudent to 
slacken speed gradually, then stop absolutely, and 
then make a well-planned retreat ; while of course 
no one will dispute the wisdom and value of 
‘keeping a good look-out.’ 
Of course the rules are more frequently expressed 
in prose than in so-called verse. A rough and 
y seaman might perchance object to be treated 
to a sort of jingling nursery-tale rhyme; and 
would rather be instructed in some straightforward 
fashion, such as this: ‘Two ships meeting, port 
the helm, and pass each other on port side ;’ or 
this: ‘In crossing track of others, the one on port 
tack gives way to one on starboard tack.’ In like 
manner, he might wish for plain, clear, non-poetical 


rules for his guidance what to do if, at night, he 
sees a green light on his starboard bow, or a red 
light on the port bow: what light he is to shew, 
and how he is to steer. Or, if he guesses that a 
sailing-boat is not far distant, he demands to be 
told how he is to know, from the colour and posi- 
tion of the light, whether the vessel is a ilot-boat, 
an open boat, or a fishing-boat. After all, however, 
some people will insist upon it that sailors are 
children ; so perhaps the rhymed rules may be 
worth something. 

The present code of rules has not been arrived 
at without a good deal of battling and correspond- 
ence. In 1867, the Board of Trade was addressed 
by the Admiralty, suggesting certain alterations ; 
but the Board replied that the existing rules had 
been established by consent of all the parties 
concerned, and of aimost every foreign govern- 
ment, and ought not, therefore, to be disturbed 
without ample reason. Many practical men had 
expressed a belief that some of the existing rules 
would be easier to understand if certain redundant 
words were lopped off. Captain Skinner, examiner 
under the Mercantile Marine Act at Belfast, told 
the Admiralty that few of the candidates that came 
before him seemed thoroughly to understand the 
rules. He had ventured to make a few changes 
of phraseology himself, and asked the sanction of 
the Admiralty for so doing. Let any one try to 
understand the following sentence, and say whether 
it is as easy as A BC. ‘When two sailing- 
ships are a then, if they have the wind on 
different sides, the ship with the wind on the port 
side (at night shewing a green light only to the 
other) shall keep out of the way of the other ship 
with the wind on the starboard side (at night 
shewing a red light only to the other) ; except the 
case in which the ship with the wind on the port 
side is close-hauled and the other ship free, in which 
case the latter shall keep out of the way, and the 
former shall keep her course; but if they have 
the wind on the same side, or if one of them has 
the wind aft, the ship which is to windward shall 
keep out of the way of the ship which is to lee- 
ward.’ To our poor judgment, it would seem that 
both ships should keep out of each other’s way 
permanently, if their safety depends on the 
memory of such a rigmarole as this: the meaning 
may be clear, but the mode of expression certainly 
is not. 

One word more. We all ought to know how to 
‘port’ our helm, or to port ourselves, in walking 
through the London streets. Mr ry of the 
marine department of the Board of Trade, has 
published a small pamphlet explanatory of this 
matter, in which he says: ‘The general rule of 
the road for steamers is precisely the same as the 

neral rule of the pavement for foot-passengers in 
Cade and in all our large towns—namely, that 
in all ordinary cases, two steam-ships, like two 
pedestrians, meeting face to face, or end-on, or 
nearly end-on, so as to avoid risk or collision, shall 
port, that is to say, shall keep to the right, so that 
each may pass on the port (left) side of the other.’ 
When, therefore, in walking along Fleet Street, I 
meet Smith, and see that he is on the wrong side 
of the pavement, I will shout to him ‘ Port !’ with a 
full hope that he will understand me. Further- 
more, we are told that ‘if two steamers are crossing, 
then the steamer that has another steamer on her 


own right hand shall get out of the way, or yield 


“ah 
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to the other” If I am going along Fleet Street 
towards St Paul’s, and Smith comes down Fetter 
Lane to the corner just at that moment, I shall be 
entitled to say: ‘ Get out of the way!’ 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CHAPTER VIIL—CALL ME ‘KITTY.’ 


Lavy Repron was one of those women who never 
come down to breakfast, or are seen by anybody 
but their waiting-maids, until the day is far 
advanced ; many ladies in her position do the 
like; but had she never married a peer, and 
remained Kitty Conway all her life, she would 
still have been a late riser. This habit was now 
an advantage to her; it gave her the opportunity 
of repairing the ravages of time, and es 
as bold a front as possible—and some of her own 
sex averred it was very bold—to the public eye: 
she appeared at once all smiles and pleasantness, 
not stiff and formal, as even the most charming 
women sometimes will be under the chill influ- 
ence of morning—for breakfast-time is a most 

ing epoch—but resumed the friendly intercourse 
of the preceding evening exactly at the point where 
it was broken off. Though it was obvious, even 
under these favourable circumstances, that she was 
under great obligations to art, this was only so far 
as her mal attractions were concerned. She 
thoroughly understood that naturalness of manner 
—providing one is not by nature a fool nor a brute 
—is the greatest of social charms: that courtesy and 
politeness being understood, there is indeed nothing 
so attractive ; and accordingly, out of the abundance 
of her heart did her — mouth speak. Thereby, 
Kitty Conway had doubtless ‘shocked’ a large 
_ section of society during her somewhat checkered 
career, but she had endeared herself to that portion 
of it which it was most worth her while (and every 
lady’s while) to please. Even Aunt Ben, who had 
at first been certain ae the ‘shocked,’ was 
brought to confess of Lady Repton, that she didn’t 
believe there ‘was much real harm in her, though 
she always stuck to it that there was some. 

Almost the first words Lady Repton spoke to 
me that day were: ‘And now, Mr Fred., where 
are these great plays of yours?’ For which I 
could ood, owl her, and I don’t think she would 
have been much offended if I had. 

‘Let us go somewhere where we can be quite 
alone,’ said she, ‘and read them,’ 

I took her to Aunt Ben’s boudoir—which, not- 
withstanding its name, was rarely used except by 
her favourite cat, who sat there whenever a fire 
was lighted—and produced my chosen manuscripts 
with a beating heart. Of course they were crude 
es and had very little originality ; but 

had at least copied from the best models, and 
the result astonished and delighted her. 

‘Why, my dear Mr Fred.,’ cried she, when she 
had read out a or two, which I had specially 
selected for her, ‘ you are quite a genius !’ 

I blushed, and bowed. ‘And do you really 
think there would be any chance of my getting 
them acted ?’ 

‘These ?—as they are?’ said her Ladyship, lay- 
ing her taper fingers upon the precious ile 
‘Certainly not, unless there is a theatre at Han- 
well or No sane man would think of 


putting on his stage a play in which there are no 
carpenter's scenes. 

*Carpenter’s scenes,’ repeated I, my mind at 
once reverting to the wood-yard; ‘why car- 
penter’s 

How merrily she laughed! The laughter of no 
child was ever blither or more musical than hers ; 
and yet, for fear it should have displeased me, she 
became at once supernaturally grave, and entered 
into explanation. 

‘You don’t give your hero and heroine time to 
dress, Mr Fred., nor scarcely to breathe ; while as 
for the necessities of the scenery, you have ignored 
that altogether. You would have done very well 
in the old days, when a man came on, and said: 
“This is a wood,” or, “ Please to imagine a room in 
the king’s palace ;” but now-a-days, when woods and 
palaces are actually set up, you must give time 
for their erection by means of carpenter’s scenes. In 
a literary point of view, my dear boy ’—and here she 
patted me on the head—‘these plays, considering 
your youth, are prodigies of excellence ; but as 
dramatic works, they are—well, ahem !—unadapted 
for representation. In the first place, you have 
too many good characters ; I don’t mean virtuous 
ones, for that would indeed be fatal, but individual 
personifications, To play these would require 
actors and actresses of which no company possesses 
more than one or two. Don’t you see?’ 

I didn’t see at all. ‘Surely, said I, ‘in Shak- 
speare’s plays, for instance, there are not one or 
two characters only, and the rest dummies.’ 

‘That was the great mistake of Shakspeare, 
replied her Ladyship coolly. ‘He was too great a 
man to write plays for representation, and that is 
why they are so much read, and so seldom acted. 
When I played Desdemona, which I did both at 
the Garden and the Lane’ (this piece of informa- 
tion may for the future be taken as spoken, though 
I heard it about a hundred times), ‘there was a 
pretty good Othello, except that he only came up 
to my shoulder, and I could have smothered him 
with ease; but our Iago was a fool. Shakspeare’s 
men, upon the whole, are wiser than his women, 
and that is another practical mistake of his, for 
very few wise men ever take to the stage as a 
profession. The true reason why what are now 
called Sensation Plays are so popular is, because 
they rely upon the scene-painters, who are excel- 
lent, and —e strong “situations,” which suit 
por vor A who can strike an attitude, fall with- 
out hurting himself, or die in convulsions, It is 
from the same cause, at least so faras the managers 
are concerned, that leg-pieces are so popular.’ 

‘ Dear me!’ said I, not wishing further to expose 
my ignorance by inquiring into the nature of ‘leg- 

ieces. 
All this, continued her daresay 
destroys = illusions oe the British stage ; 
and yet I do assure you that if anything were to 
ppen to Lord Repton—which Heaven forbid! 
—I would go back to it to-morrow.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ said I mechanically, for- 
getting the domestic calamity that must needs 
precede her doing so in my desire to have a friend 
so potent behind the scenes. ‘ How I should like 
to see you act in—in anything !’ 

‘You selfish boy!’ cried her Ladyship, shaking 
her jewelled finger in rebuke ; ‘you were going to 
say, “in one of my plays.” Well, why shouldn't = 
do so? We were talking of private theatricals 
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night ; let us get some up. Here is your adapta- 

tion of Ivanhoe, which is the very thing—not too 

long, and not too serious, I’ll play Rowena.’ 
cried I, 


‘My dear Lad 
‘you are too g ; 

‘I hope not,’ answered she comically: ‘I had 
almost rather be “no better than I should be.” 
—Yes, Rowena will do very well. I will let my 
back-hair down, which I heard your cousin Jane 
say was not my own. She must do Rebecca, I 
sup’ ; though where shall we ever find a Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert venturesome enough to carry her 
off? Do you know where to lay your hand upon 
a Brian? 

At the moment, I could think of nobody but 
‘the Alchemist,’ as we called him—old Mr Bourne. 
If he always wy his visor down, he might possibly 
pass for the bold Templar, although he had little of 
that fiery character in his composition. He would 
do anything to oblige Cecil, as I had only too 
good reasons for knowing. (It was not for my sake 
that his grand-daughter was permitted to come 
to the Manor-house so often, though she did come, 
bless her! for my sake.) Lady Repton, who knew 
nothing of Mr Bourne, could, of course, make no 
present objection to the cast; and in the mean- 
time I resolved to look about and try and find a 
better man. There was one Frank Close, a clergy- 
man’s son, in our neighbourhood, who had broken a 
leaping-pole once or twice in my company, and 
might break a lance, or at least bear one, as Bois- 
Guilbert. Cecil, we arranged, should be Ivanhoe 
—to whom, as to Rowena, a much more important 
part was assigned in my dramatic version of the 
story than in the original; and I myself was to be 
Wamba, the son of Witlese 

‘We'll put it Wamba only in the bill, said her 
Lotemip gravely, ‘for fear your father shouldn’t 

ike it. 


i 

I laughed, and told her how much she was mis- 
taken in supposing my father capable of receiving 
annoyance from such a source; and she laughed too, 
but shook her head, in sign that we must agree 
to differ on that point. 

‘Your father is charming, I allow; but he is a 
man, and man is vain.” No argument could push 
her from that canon. ‘ Whatever man is vain about, 
in that he can be more easily wounded than any 
woman : his amour propre is more sensitive, and he 
is less forgiving.’ 

Although somewhat indignant, upon my father’s 
account, at this sweeping condemnation of man- 
kind, 1 did not care just then to combat Lady 
Repton’s views ; indeed, so far as myself was con- 
cerned, I am afraid I confirmed them, for the idea 
of getting my Rowena played, though only at Gat- 
combe, by such an actress as Lady Repton, made 
me feel as vain as a peacock. Her Ladyship was 
also greatly pleased at this notion of reappearing 
in public even on our humble stage. Our united 
wits were concentrated upon the realisation of it. 
I felt quite sure that the gallantry of my father 
would cause him to consent to any scheme of 
amusement which his guest might propose ; and on 
this point my companion was ready to believe me, 
though she protested that if the thing were done it 
would be for my sake, and not for hers. 

‘You can get your father to do anything, you 
spoiled boy ; I see that ; and, upon my word, I don’t 
wonder at it, for really, Fred., you are very nice.’ 

‘It is very nice of you to say so,’ said | with an 


in an ecstasy, 


ingenuous blush. ‘You don’t know how I have 
been longing to see you, Lady Repton ; and’—— 

‘Call me Kitty, interrup her Ladyship. 
‘When we are at our plays, at all events, I will be 
Kitty, and you shall be Fred. You longed to see 
me, did you; and yet, when I came—you were 
going to say—I turned out to be so different to 
what you expected, eh ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I stammered ; ‘I was going to say 
that, or something like it. 

‘I knew you were,’ said she, smili ‘IT dare- 
say you pictured to yourself an awful personage, 
with the airs of a tragedy queen. “I called for 
water, boy, you bring me beer!” and so on. I am 
Sy 1 must have disappointed you sadly, 

red. 

The pathos she threw into these last words so 
melted my heart that I know not of what passion- 
ate compliment I might not have been guilty. 
‘Indeed, Kitty’—I had smilingly begun, when 
the door was opened, and in walked Lord Repton.. 
I protest that I had no more idea of making love 
to his Lordship’s wife than of stealing his wig, and. 
yet his sudden appearance gave me quite a qualm, 
nay, a spasm of conscience, the severity of which 
was by no means mitigated by his first words 
delivered with stately disapprobation. 

‘I am sorry to interrupt your téte-d-téte, Lady 
Re ton, but I thought that I heard somebody say 
“ Kitty.”’ 

‘And so you did, said her Ladyship, with her 
musical laugh, and pointing to the hearth-rug, 
where the cat, aroused by the opening of the door, 
was stretching its legs and bending its back. ‘ Puss 
and I, as it happens, are both Kitties.’ 

‘Hum—ha!’ said his Lordship, regarding the 
animal with a grave air. ‘1 had no idea that 
Kitty was a name of common gender, or was ever 
applied to a Tom-cat.’ 

is idea so tickled him, that he at once dis- 
carded the suspicion which had apparently suggested 
it, and was put in high good humour. 

‘And do you really mean to say, young sir,’ said 
he, in a bantering tone, pointing to the piles of 
manuscript upon the table, ‘that you have spoiled 
all that paper with fine writing ?’ 

‘Indeed, my Lord,’ said her Ladyship with some 
warmth, kindled, not so much on my account, I 
fancy, as because she had had a little fright upon 
her own, ‘Mr Frederick has not only written i 
things ; some of them are very good.’ 

‘I daresay, I daresay, a ied her husband,, 
with lofty condescension. ‘I remember, when I 
was a lad of the same age, I was always writing 
too. The things may have been nothing of them- 
selves, but I had no cause to be ashamed of them : 
they shewed culture. In after-years, though you 
may not have chanced to hear of it, young gentle- 
man, I had some little reputation as a dramatic 
critic.’ 

‘Indeed, I have heard my father say so many 
times, my Lord,’ said I submissively. ‘If I could 
venture to ask your opinion now upon these 
humble efforts’—— 

I had fished for perch in a shower, but I had 
never seen a bait swallowed so greedily as was this 
adroit suggestion of mine by my noble friend. 
He had sat himself down, and fastened his gold 
spectacles upon his aristocratic nose before I could 
finish the sentence. 

Nothing would please him better, he said, than 
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| without you, madam ?’ inquired the old lord, sti 
| testily, but not without signs of yielding in his 


| wished to have your opinion upon some dramatic 
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to place his poor services as a critic at the dis- 
posal of a son of his valued friend. 

My heart so smote me for my hypocrisy that I 
auth only murmur some disjointed words of thanks, 
and pushed the manuscripts towards him. We 
should, without doubt, have been in for a lecture 
on the Unities, had not woman’s wit come to the 
rescue, and shaped the threatened infliction into a 
weapon wherewith to win the very thing on which 
our hearts were set. 

‘Why don’t you ask Lord n’s opinion upon 
the matter we were discussing?’ said her Ladyship 
as she kneeled on the hearth-rug smoothing the cat. 
*Let him decide whether your Elfrida or your 
Ivanhoe is most suitable for our dramatic repre- 
sentation.’ 

‘What, what, what?’ said the old lord in a 
fretful tone, 

‘Why, you must know that we are going to have 
some private theatricals at Gatcombe,’ continued 
she: ‘Mr Wray has set his heart upon giving his 
neighbours a little treat in that way, and I have 
promised to help him. 

‘Not to act, Lady Repton, I do hope?’ 

‘Well, that is as you please, my Lord, of course. 
I had hoped you coulll have consented to my 
doing myself the great pleasure of stabbing Mr 
Frederick in the back as he sat upon his pony— 
we could easily get the pony into the hall—on the 
point of his departure from Corfe Castle.’ 

‘I shall certainly forbid your doing anything so 
supremely absurd, and—and—unbecoming, Lady 


ton. 

There ! didn’t I tell you so?’ said her Ladyship, 
appealing despondingly to me. ‘And it’s such a 
pity! because I know I could make something out 
of a like Elfrida’s ; whereas, in the other play, 
the character of Rowena is merely a sketch, hardly 
worth the trouble of letting one’s back-hair down 
for in order to look the part. 

‘I object to your acting at all, Lady Repton,’ 
said her husband, taking at the same time, how- 
ever, into his trembling hand the Ivanhoe which 
I respectfully tendered. 

*I knew it, my Lord, and I said so,’ returned 
her Ladyship plaintively. ‘I did not even venture 
to promise myself that innocent pleasure. But I 
am sure you will not put a stop to our projected 
amusement altogether, by refusing me permission 
to aid the young folks here by saying half-a-dozen 
words in what is, after all, but a child’s play. 
You are too good-natured to do that, fo 
sure.’ 

‘But why the deuce can’t they play the thin 


tone. 

‘ Because, my dear Lord Repton,’ said her Lady- 
ship, taking his unwilling hand and folding it in 
her abundant tresses, ‘there is nobody here who 
looks like a Saxon princess except me. Miss Wray 
is rather a brunette, you see; whereas Rowena 
was a blonde, as I am. There will not be the 
least occasion for any theatrical costume. I shall 
wear the diamond tiara you were so good as to 
give me, with my white silk ; leave my chair for 
the mimic stage, which will be no stage at all, to 
say the few words that have been assigned to me, 
and then return to your side. Indeed, we should 
never have troubled you about the matter, only we 


points ; for whatever is worth doing at all, as I 
was telling Mr Frederick, is worth doing well. 

Here a pebble struck the window; and upon 
my rising to answer a signal commonly employed 
by my father when he wished to attract my 
attention from without, I saw him standing in the 
garden. 


‘I insist ye your not boring both my o_ 


Fred., or at least not both at one time,’ said he, 
‘with your dramatic compositions. They tell om 
as her 


~~ have got Lord Repton up there as we 
yship, and I must insist upon your releasin 
him without ransom. Tell him I want a 
Yorkshire opinion upon my new cob, 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the old lord, appearing at the 
open window ; ‘I’ll come, I’ll come. I’ve some 
little reputation as a judge of horse-flesh, and I 
believe it is merited.—I’ll look over your play in 
the evening, Mr Frederick ;’ and off he went. 

‘We must take care he does not do that, said 
her Ladyship comically—‘ Kit, Kit, Kittie ;? and 
then she — to laugh immoderately. ‘My dear 
Mr Fred., what a scrape we were very nearly in!’ 

But, notwithstanding Lady Repton’s modest 
resolve to wear only her own white silk as the 
Saxon Rowena, she was very solicitous that the 
rest of the dramatis persone should be suitably 
attired ; and it was arranged before we left the 
boudoir that an embassy should be sent to Monk- 
ton to hire the necessary dresses at the theatre. 
We took my father’s consent to our dramatic 
entertainment for granted, though, in due time, 
Lady Repton did not fail to thank him for it. 
He was considerably astonished, but much too 
polite to offer any objection beyond shaking his 
fist at me. 

‘You must go and break this news, sir, to Aunt 
Ben, said he. ‘It is she who is Lord Chamberlain, 
and from whom your license must issue.’ But he 
went with us, for all that, to back our humble 
petition. 

‘I am sure I will do all I can,’ said my aunt, 
looking at him doubtfully ; ‘but—I don’t pretend 
to know anything of play-acting—but won't they 
hurt the hall?’ 

‘They will probably burn down the house, my 
dear, was my father’s encouraging reply. Then 
he looked at me, and quoted from his favourite 
Marlowe : 


The northern borderers, seeing their houses burned, 
Their wives and children slain, run up and down, 
Cursing the name of thee and Lady Kepton. 


Her Ladyship clapped her hands, delighted. 
‘Perhaps Mr Wray would act himself?’ suggested 
she in a sta ae 
‘I trust he will not dream of acting anybody 
else, exclaimed Aunt Ben hastily. 

‘Don’t you think we could persuade him to 
play Bois-Guilbert, in place of this Mr Bourne?’ 
observed her Ladyship insinuatingly, and without 
noticing my aunt’s indignant protest. 

‘What Mr Bourne?’ inquired my father.—‘ You 
don’t mean to say, Fred., that you have proposed 
to put the rector into chain-armour ?” 

‘No, sir,’ said I modestly. ‘1 meant Mr Bourne 
the elder.’ 

‘Worse and worse!’ cried he. ‘Why, he’s 
nearly eighty ; though, I daresay,’ added my father 
under his breath, che ’d be happy to come for a 


shilling a night and his supper.’ a 


a ot oft 
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‘Eighty !’ exclaimed Lady Repton in her turn: 
‘what Rebecca in the world will stand being made 
love to by a man of eighty! How dare you, 
Mr Fred. ! 

Then I had to explain that I had merely 
suggested Mr Bourne in order not to throw any 
difficulties in the way of our scheme at starting ; 
but that I felt sure Frank Close would play the 

as indeed he eventually did. Lady Repton 
did not fail, however, to reproach me, the next 
time we were alone together, for this audacious 
duplicity. 

‘You will say 
seems, you wicked boy. I have altered my good 
opinion of you altogether. How do I know that 
we have even secured a Rebecca? Are you quite 
sure that your cousin Jane will act ?’ 

‘I am quite sure that she will not, said I, 
laughing. 

. Well, that’s pleasant hearing, I must say ; but 
I hope you see your way out of the difficulty, 

‘Yes, said I. ‘There’s a young neighbour of 
ours—you’ll see her to-night at dinner—Miss 
Eleanor Bourne ; I am sure she will oblige us in 
the matter, and she will look the part to perfection.’ 

‘Then she must be very beautiful,’ observed her 
Ladyship sharply. 

‘She is thought to be good-looking,’ returned I 
coolly, ‘and she is very dark.” And thus we 
settled it. 

Now all was bustle and preparation ; and Aunt 
Ben busied herself in writing the invitations, for 
there was no time to lose, since the Reptons’ stay 
with us was to be very short. It was decided that 
a dress rehearsal should take place, for the amuse- 
ment of our humbler friends in the village, on 
the day before the grand entertainment, and in the 
meanwhile there was much to do. Cecil copied 
out the parts; Lady Repton suggested the arrange- 
ments for the stage ; and my father loosened his 
oe cheerfully. I don’t think I was ever 

ore so happy, though I felt a little disconcerted 
that same evening w welcoming Eleanor in 
Lady Repton’s presence. 

‘So that is the young neighbour of yours, is it, 
Master Fred.,’ said she slily, ‘who is “thought to 
be good-looking!” I shall find an yee | of 
telling her after dinner what you said of her. 
“Very dark.” Yes; and I think you have kept her 
very dark from me.’ 

‘I forgot that you knew nothing about her,’ said 
I, with rather an awkward laugh ; ‘ Eleanor is a 
very old friend of ours.’ 

‘So it seems,’ said her Ladyship dryly. ‘I observe 
that you squeeze hands.’ 

Old Mr Bourne was certainly right in the remark 
he expressed that night (if not in the pronunciation 
of it), that Lady Repton had ‘ the heye of a nawk’ 

But though I do verily believe that she was dis- 

leased for the moment to discover that Nelly and 
were lovers, she took to her very kindly, and 
they soon got to be excellent friends. 


to gain your ends, it 


CHAPTER VIII.—DRAMATIC PREPARATIONS. 


What a revolution can one person of wit and 
will effect in a whole household, however prone to 
peace and lethargy! The silent Manor-house now 
resounded to the blows of the carpenter, as though 
it had been one of her Majesty’s dockyards, while 
provisions arrived (for the contemplated supper) 


in stores as if to furnish forth an Arctic expedi- 
tion. Aunt Ben, ordinarily so phlegmatic, positively 
simmered with excitement and sense of responsi- 
bility ; and even Cousin Jane bestirred herself to 
the extent of volunteering to hear our parts, 
the case of Lady Repton herself, no such tutori 
was “ge to be necessary ; and indeed she 
boasted to me that she was a most excellent 
‘study ;’ but disuse, I fancy, had somewhat 
affected her powers in this way, for she was never 
without her scraps of paper, and in the middle of 
a conversation would suddenly reply to one in the 
medieval style, and give the cue with immense 
significance. At church, too, in the Wray Pew (as 
it was called)—a little curtained snuggery in the 
gallery, which might well have excused the impro- 
priety, as reminding her of a stage-box—she was 
wont to mix up with the responses certain 
and phrases which were sometimes longer than the 
sentences for which they were substituted, and 
overlapped them, so to speak, in a most extraordi- 
nary and indecorous manner. Nothing was said 
about it, though my father raised his eyebrows a 
little, and Aunt Ben lifted her hands in horror. 
It was generally understood that her Ladyship did 
not ‘mean anything wrong.’ Certainly, that was 
my view of her conduct, and still is, though I had 
a much greater experience of her eccentricities 
than the rest of the household. At this distance 
of time, it will be thought neither a breach of 
confidence nor an act of vanity to confess that her 
Ladyship made downright love to me. But she 
was perfectly well aware that it was an absurd 
thing to do, and occasionally burst out laughing in 
the middle of it. ‘One may not marry one’s 
ndmother, Fred., nor even fall in love with 
er, she would say, as if to reassure me, when 
matters seemed to be going a little far ; or, ‘ What 
sad lines time has ruled in my old face, when she 
had been putting it unnecessarily close to mine. 
That there was no reality in her little endearments, 
I think I could almost have convinced Nelly her- 
self. I don’t believe she was even ‘keeping her 
hand in’ for that time which she vaguely spoke of 
as ‘when anything should happen to dear Lord 
Repton ;’ but she was a born actress, devoted to 


love-making on the stage, and was content to pla: 
. | Helena even to so cruel a Demetrius as myself. No 


flower-juice on earth could have ever made me 
blind to Nelly, or to look on ‘Kitty’ with me | 
other eyes than those of the most modest, thoug 
affectionate, regard. Her conversation, however, 
at all times delighted me, and especially when she 
spoke of dramatic matters, which generally formed 
the topic of our talk. Her wit, therefore, must 
have been great indeed, since she did not hesitate 
to damp my hopes of succeeding as a playwright, 
and even of my getting ‘acted’ at all. ‘If Shak- 
speare himself had not had a share in the Globe 

eatre, my dear, he would not have been the great 
success he was, for the simple reason, that he would 
not have had the opportunities. The stage-door is 
not more closed against the general public than 
is the manager’s ear to the voice of the unknown 
writer of dramas. He won’t be bothered with 
him, not even so far as to give him a —- He 
will answer no notes, however courteous ; he will 
return no manuscript, however valuable.’ 

‘Then a manager must be a brute in human 
form !’ cried I indignantly. 

‘Undoubtedly he is, my dear boy,’ was her grave 
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_ tions, written by hack writers, in place of good 
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reply ‘if at least he is so fortunate as to possess 
the human form, for I have known some m TS 
without even that: being intensely selfish, they 
hate trouble of all kinds ; and they have an insur- 
mountable objection to spend money. These two 
peculiarities cause them to accept French adapta- 


original dramas, that they would be put to the 
pains of selecting from a heap of literary rubbish, 
and for which, perhaps, they might have to pay 
a reasonable sum.’ 

‘But how, then, is an unknown dramatic author 
to get his chance at all?’ 

‘By writing his oe expressly to suit the ca’ 
bilities of a particular actor or actress, and getting 
him or her to bring it out for him—just as I am 
now bringing out your Ivanhoe for you upon the 
Gatcombe stage. Only, all the profession, my dear 
Fred., are not so good-natured, I assure you. 
gentleman of my acquaintance once wrote a very 
charming comedy upon an express understandin 
with X, a certain eminent actor, that he shoul 
bring out the piece ; the principal part was exactly 
suited to his talents, and he had even allowed that 
the play was sure to take. But still it remained 
beret we | At last the author lost patience, and 
demanded an explanation. “I have been kept 
shilly-shallying long enough,” said he (just as you 
will be, my dear Fred.), “and really begin to think 
that this play is not coming out at all. I would 
rather give a hundred pounds than be disappointed 
in this way.” “My dear friend,” returned X in 
his friendly way, “why on earth did Fie not say 
so before? That is the very thing—l mean your 
hundred pounds—for which (from motives of 
delicacy) I have so patiently been waiting.”’ 

villain ej 


‘Perhapey ssid her Ladyship coolly; “b 
‘Per ’ said her yship coolly; ‘but a 
very emiling and agreeable villain, I do assure 
you. 


While the general conditions of the British stage 
were thus being expounded to my astonished ears, 
no pains were spared to insure the success of that 
particular ornament of it—my medieval drama— 
or, to speak technically, to make Ivanhoe ‘go.’ 
We had already had more than one rehearsal ; and 
upon a certain Thursday, the date of which became 

rwards of very serious importance, Cecil and I 
started for Monkton, to hire the dresses, They 
could not be procured before, for the simple reason, 
that the Thespian wardrobe in the cathedral city 
was limited, and that the actors were using them ; 
but the og. = | was now disbanded, and the 

r was glad enough to turn an honest pound 
or two by us amateurs. 

It was very kind of my cousin to go with me, at 
a time when all studies, save our atic ones, 
were 8 ded ; and he would, as I well knew, 
have glaily spent his holiday elsewhere ; but, of 
course, not a word was said of that. The subject 
as I have said, was a tabooed one, and indeed it di 
not at that time even suggest itself to me. 

The behaviour of Cousin Jane had of late been 
so conciliatory, that it had in a t measure 
removed my suspicions of her having discovered 
her brother's secret, and besides, my mind was full 
of the play. My astonishment, therefore, was con- 
siderable when suddenly, as we drove along, Cecil 
observed, apropros to nothing: ‘What a i 
Rowena my Rue would make, Fred.’ 


me more than the most passionate eulogy on her 
beauty could have done. His Rue, indeed! Why, 
I couldn’t have said more if I had been speaking 
of my own Eleanor! ‘Well, returned I, smiling, 
for I thought it best to treat the matter as lightly 
as I could, ‘I don’t suppose Ruth Waller would 
play the part so well as Lady Repton.’ 

‘I am not sure, answered he gravely ; ‘she 
would look the Saxon princess every inch, and she 
has far more dramatic talent than you imagine.’ 

‘But I never imagined her to have any, my dear 
Cecil, returned I in astonishment. ‘How should 
she have? What could have evoked it?’ 

Cecil laughed—not scornfully, but with the 
good-natured confidence of a man whose position 
is beyond ridicule. ‘ Well, Fred., I might reply,’ 
said he, ‘if I had a mind to be uncivil: How 
came you with your knack of writing plays? And, 


A | Who evoked that ?’ 


‘I should answer, Cecil, that my reading of 
plays begat my writing them; partly that, and 
artly, I suppose, I must have had some natural 
nt that —? first, which, it is likely enough, 
might never have shewn itself but for my father’s 
encouragement. Why, at seven years old, I used to 
sit on his knee, and, drawing a paper-knife, s 
Macbeth’s speech : “Is this a er that I see 
before me ?” 
‘Well,’ said Cecil, ‘and I have taught Rue.’ 
‘Not sitting on your knee,’ laughed I, ‘I hope! 
—Pardon me, my dear cousin, I added hastily, 
for it was plain to see that I had offended him. 
. eae meant no harm. Ruth Waller is a good 
girl, I know; but it does seem to me so very 
strange that she should be capable of acting in a 


lay. 

. hy not?’ returned he coldly. ‘Talents are 
not given to us in proportion to our riches, else I 
should be cleverer than my sister Jane ; and as to 
birth, does not your father’s favourite Bianca say : 


Mean folks are as worthy 
To be well spoken of, if they deserve well, 
As some whose only fame hes in their blood! 


or hear Ben Jonson: 


We stand too much on our sae 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 

From dead men’s dust and bones, and none of ours, 
Except we make or hold it.’ 


My cousin’s tone had a certain scornful fire I 
had never before noticed in it; and for which, 
though I regretted the source that kindled it, I 
admired him none the less. It was doubtless very 
foolish of him to have taken up with this beautiful 

ar-maid ; but others, thought I, besides King 
Cophetua had been similarly infatuated: for it 
must be remembered, that though I had played 
the mentor in this matter with much becoming 
gravity, I was then but eighteen myself. 

‘Of course,’ said I, ‘my dear Cecil, I agree with 
every word of that: there is nothing so ae een! 
Brummagem as the rubbish that is talked about 
Birth: but just as the associations that belong to 
your noble swell from his earliest years are dis- 
advantageous, just as he is liable to be spoiled by 
flattery and the habit of having his own way—and 
ts spoiled—for grows up to be a fool— 
so is your poor lad, and more especially your poor 
girl, begirt from the first by associations of an 


His quiet use of the possessive pronoun alarmed 


opposite kind, but at least equally disadvantageous 
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to them. It is not Ruth Waller’s fault, for instance, 
that she is familiar with certain scenes that—to 
say the least of them—must tend to vulgarise a 
woman’s nature.’ 

— nature is not vulgar, observed Cecil 
curtly. 

I Hiragged my shoulders, and flicked the pony 
with the whip. 

‘It is useless to e the matter, Cecil,’ said I 
presently ; ‘you might as well contend, on the 
other hand, that the born swells are wise: when 
they are so, they are miracles, that’s all. Perhaps 
Ruth Waller is a miracle; for your sake, I hope 
she is—— How fine the cathedral tower begins 
to look !’ 

‘Never mind the cathedral, Fred. Listen to 
me ; you are the only friend I have in the world. 
What are the “certain scenes” with which you say 
Ruth has been of necessity familiar, and that must 
needs have done her harm ?” 

‘Well’ said I, ‘scenes of drunkenness, for 
instance. It is impossible it can be otherwise. I 
have myself seen Richard Waller as drunk as a 
pig within these few days.’ 

‘Yes, replied Cecil sorrowfully, ‘it is terrible. 
She does what she can to keep him sober, but it 
is hopeless. He is diligent enough, but the half of 
what he earns is spent in drink. Well’ (here he 
spoke with cheerful gravity, like one who has 
weighed all the disadvantages to be encountered in 
a design, and still is fixed), ‘of that wretchedness 
at least—I mean their poverty—there will be no 
more when Rue is mine.’ 

‘It is a sad look-out,’ said I, ‘nevertheless, to 
have a drunkard for a brother-in-law.’ 

‘True,’ returned Cecil; ‘but you do not value 
the compensation as Ido. You do not know Ruth. 
Her beauty is her least recommendation.’ 

‘She is certainly most beautiful,’ said I. 

* Ah, yes ; there is no one like her—none,’ 

In his mind’s eye, it was evident the boy beheld 
her ; his face grew radiant, his tone became bright 
and joyous ; and by the time we reached Monkton, 
he was in higher spirits than I had ever known 
him. He seemed resolved to forget all his trouble 
in the mission on which we were bent ; while as for 
me, it, of course, gave me an intense pleasure. I 
shall never forget the amusement our visit to that 
little dusty, musty theatre afforded us; the first 
edifice of the sort into which I had ever set foot ; 
so different from everything I had heard or pic- 
tured to myself of the Temple of Thespis; the 
stage with the gilt off with a vengeance! The 
little ‘Ebrew Jew,’ its proprietor, did away with 
my illusions more completely, however, than even 
the establishment itself. He was humility and 
insignificance personified ; and seemed as incapable 
of rejecting a drama from anybody as of accepting 
one ; and yet, he was a real live manager—when 
there was anything to manage, which did not 
always happen, dramatic affairs at Monkton being 
very intermittent. His great object appeared to 
be to persuade us to hire certain wigs which he 
exhibited, one by one, with excessive pride. They 
were not so attractive in themselves as to induce 
us to wear them for our private use, while for a 
medieval drama they were clearly inappropriate. 
He had evidently, however, never even so much 
as heard of an anachronism, and combated that 
objection with great vigour. In private theatricals, 
he contended that the most important thing of all 


was to conceal your personal identity ; and there 
was nothing so certain to effect this object as wigs. 
Eventually, to please him, we did hire a magnifi- 
cent wig and beard for Isaac, Rebecca’s father, who 
was not represented in the drama atall. We got 
a very tolerable suit of armour for Bois-Guilbert, 
not much above two sizes larger than Frank Close, 
who was to wear it ; and a palmer’s cloak—which 
I suspect was used at funerals in the town—for 
Ivanhoe. As for myself, I secured a most marvel- 
lous jester’s suit in which to appear as Wamba. 
It was of a light salmon colour, and formed of 
some elastic woollen material in one piece. When 
I had crept into it, it was fastened behind by two 
buttons, and there I was, dependent for subsequent 
deliverance upon the charity of my friends. If I 
could only be half so funny in speech as I was to 
look at, the success of the comic business of the 
drama was undoubtedly secured. 

Laden with these garments, and much other 
tinselled spoil besides, we returned to Gatcombe, to 
exhibit them to the admiring household. Even 
Lord Repton expressed his satisfaction upon the 
whole, although, had he gone with us, the result 
would have been, doubtless, even still more suc- 
cessful. ‘He had some reputation,’ it seemed, as 
a judge of medieval costume, which could not have 
failed to have been useful to us. 

Cousin Jane alone absented herself from the 
display of our borrowed plumes. She had com- 
— of headache, it was said, and had shut 

erself up in her room all day, where she had 
requested that she might not be disturbed. 
or the rest of us, it was an evening of great 
excitement, for the dress rehearsal, to which the 
farmers and principal village folk had been invited, 
was to come off on the ensuing afternoon. How 
little we guessed that in place of our modest little 
drama there was to be performed—a Tragedy ! 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1871. 


Tus excellent shilling’s-worth deserves a larger 
notice than our space will permit us to give, and 
therefore we will get rid as speedily as possible 
of a preliminary growl or two. 

Growl the first relates to the intricate perplexity 
of the buildings, so different from the admirable 
simplicity of the Hyde Park arrangement in 1851. 
Let us suppose a country visitor, Mr Peregrine, 
to emerge from the South Kensington Railway 
Station (which is —— near the building), 
to enter at the nearest or south-eastern corner, and 
then to make a complete tour in the direction of 
the hands of a clock. He first — through India, 
and he must be difficult indeed to please if he 
does not enjoy the rich display of oriental art 
and industry here collected. He next comes to 
some English pictures, and then to a gallery full of 
ancient armour. Looking at his catalogue, he fails 
to find mention of this collection ; and on inquiry, 
he is told that it belongs to Colonel Meyrick, who 
lends it to the South “Kensington Museum ; it is 
in a portion of the buildings once filled by the 
Exhibition of 1862, and is now under the care of 
the Exhibition Commissioners of 1871. He wonders 
at this divided custodiership ; but he walks on, and 
comes to some designs for fans—pretty er but 
not at all like ancient armour. Spiers and Pond’s 
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large refreshment rooms next lead him to an 
Austrian department of photographs and prints, 
musical instruments and furniture; and then to 
some terra-cottas ; and then to the admirable collec- 
tion illustrative of fish-culture, belonging to the 
indefatigable Mr Frank Buckland, and lent by 
him to the Commissioners ; and then to all sorts 
of mechanical inventions from various countries. 
Then come woollens, woollen machines, and wool- 
bearing animals; near them a wooden building 
containing Swedish school apparatus ; and in an 
upper range of rooms, English pictures and works 
of decorative art. Mr Peregrine becomes a little 
puzzled by the ep ge ; he asks where the 
woollen goods are, and is told, ‘in three rooms of 
the Albert Hall ;’ he is further told that the Educa- 
tional Collection is in two theatres belonging to 
that Hall ; and that photographs and drawings line 
the wall of the upper gallery of the same building. 
Before he mounts the stairs, or has a penny ride 
up in the hydraulic lift, he espies four brightly 
dressed Austrian damsels dispensing Vienna beer 
im an arcade; which arcade he finds belongs to 
the Horticultural Society's Gardens. And so on, 
round the other half of the circuit. Even with the 
aid of the Penny Guide and Plan, he never feels 
quite certain which is the real Simon Pure. The 
51 Commissioners, the ’62 Commissioners, the ’71 
Commissioners, the South Kensington Museum 
directors, the Albert Hall Commissioners, and the 
Horticultural Society—all have a finger in the 

ie ; the pie isa splendid shilling’s-worth, certainly ; 

ut the contents are strangely mingled. 

Growl] the second relates to the indefinite nature 
of the selection made. This year’s Exhibition is 
the first of an annual series. It comprises Fine 
Arts, Pottery, Woollens and Worsteds, Educational 
Appliances, and Scientific Inventions. Next year 
there are to be Cottons, Jewellery, Printing and 
Stationery, and other departments of industry. 
But under ‘Fine Arts’ comes Decorative Art, in 
which we get stained glass, carved furniture, 
tapestry, carpets, lace, ornamental metal-work, &c. ; 
under ‘ Education’ we get Musical Instruments and 
Toys ; and under ‘ Scientific Inventions,’ all kinds 
of machines for all kinds of purposes. Then, in 
the two annexes handed over to France and 
Australia, the exhibits are not limited in any 
postions kinds—albeit the one collection is 

utiful, and the other curious. It thus happens 
that Mr Peregrine is often in doubt whether he 
is looking at a universal or a selected Exhibition. 

The reader will therefore understand that there 
are certain definite objects to which the Exhibition 
invites him ; and a multitude of extra attractions 
which he can classify or not as he pleases. The 
really grand Albert Hall, with its musical perform- 
ances at least once every day ; the beautiful Horti- 
cultural Gardens, which are visible from arcades 
and terraces on all sides, and to which an extra six- 
pence will gain admission ; the Meyrick collection 
of armour ; the Buckland collection, illustrative of 
fish-culture ; certain outlying groups belonging to 
the South Kensington Museum—all these are su 
plementary matters given in; and are enough in 
themselves to fill up a very busy day. 

With regard to the main object of the whole 
undertaking, the Woollen Department is certainly 
one of the most important. It ought to illustrate the 
progress made since 1862 ; and in many respects it 
docs so, There are about a dozen living specimens 


of wool-bearing animals, in a sort of open-air mena- 
= on the western side of the mass of buildings. 
ere we can see the merino, the long-wool, the 


.short-wool, and the India fat-tuiled sheep; the 


Cashmere shawl goat ; and the animals which yield 
the delicate alpaca, llama, and guanaco wool or 
hair. Far more extensive is the collection of 
fleeces, excellently arranged for inspection, each 
fleece so spread out as to display the character of 
the locks or curls and the mality of the fibre. 
And near these are bottles which the uninitiated 
must take upon trust, comprising specimens of vari- 
ous chemical substances used in washing and scour- 
ing the fleece. But the magnificent range of woollen 
and worsted manufacturing machines is the most 
important part of this section, Here the Platts, and 
other manufacturers in the north, shew to how 
great a degree of perfection such machines have 
now been brought. As the supply of motive-power 
is abundant, many or most of these machines are 
shewn in action at some or other period of the 
day ; and there are thus the means of tracing the 
general outline of processes, from the loose weol to 
the finished broadcloth. The self-acting mule spinn- 
ing-machine, with its wonderful row of spindles ; 
the cloth-shearing machine, for giving the fine nap to 
superfine cloth ; and the power-loom Brussels car- 
pet-weaving machine, with its intricate Jacquard 
ay weg for the patfern—are all illustrative of 
the latest developments in these branches of the tex- 
tile art. Then come the finished products, the 
articles that result from the use of such machines. 
Foreign countries have not contributed very largely 
to the display of apparatus ; but the woven goods, 
both in number and in variety, are such as to afford 
useful means of comparison between our own doings 
and those of our continental neighbours. Woollen 
shawls, wool and silk mixed fabrics, Swiss and 
Saxon stuffs, Scotch plaids and military serges, 
vicufia cloakings and Cashmere shawls, figured and 
rinted stuffs, Shetland wool veils and shawls, 
plins, coat- 
ttle of the 
All the 
four parts of the United Kingdom shew what they 
can do in the production of these warm textiles ; and 
they are well challenged by Prussia, Italy, Saxony, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, 
Hungary, and other foreign countries. The carpets 
are superb, some priced at fifty guineas each ; and it 
is worth while looking at the striking difference of 
taste in the art of design, as exhibited (for instance) 
between the Turkey and the Hungarian carpets. 
Nor would it be a loss of time to compare the rugs 
sent from southern and oriental countries—countries 
in which the rug is made to do duty in so many 
different ways, such as India, Bokhara, Herat, 
Cabul, Kashgar, Muscat, Morocco, Persia, Smyrna, 
Bagdad, Spain, Portugal, and pt. 

The Porcelain and Pottery Collection is, to most 
persons, more attractive than that of the Woollens 
and Worsteds, Never did our Mintons, Wedg- 
woods, and Copelands, and their compeers at 
Worcester, appear in finer force ; in some branches, 
never before so fine. The varieties of style now 
adopted are numerous beyond precedent. By 
varying the selection of ingredients and the mode 
of manufacture, new effects are constantly being 
produced, or new phases of effects already familiar. 
The substance employed may be exquisitely white 
when burned, or it may have another tint; it 
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may be left in the original colour, or may have a 
different tint washed over it before burning; this 
different tint may cover the whole surface, or may 
be localised by means of a fine brush to certain 
parts; the ware may be quite opaque, or more 
or less translucent; it may have a coarse grain 
on the surface, or a fine grain ; it may be glazed 
all over, or glazed in certain parts only, or left 
wholly unglazed ; it may be decorated with gold, 
or with highly finished paintings, or with figures 
and ornaments in relief, or may be left plain ; and 
it may be diversified with pierced work or an 
open pattern in certain parts.. When we consider 
how numerous are the resources for change thus 
provided, we shall be prepared to understand the 
exquisite productions now at the Exhibition. And 
all this, too, irrespective of the beauty of contour 
given to the articles produced ; a beauty which 
marks a further development ond the point 
reached in 1862. The bright colours and high 
glaze of the Majolica-ware; the ‘sgraffito’ or 
incised ware; the cream-coloured Parian; the 
statuary porcelain; the blue and green jasper, 
with ornaments in white relief; the imitation of 
the red and black Etruscan ; the black basalt, with 
or without white devices in relief; the etched and 
painted china ; the biscuit or unglazed porcelain ; 
the delicate combination of colour and white, glaze 
and unglaze, called ‘ivory and celadon porcelain’ 
—these, and many other kinds, are amply worth 
studying ; as are also the more useful and homely 
sorts of crockery or earthenware for plain folks ; 
and the pottery and stoneware for a multitude of 
building and manufacturing purposes. Nor is 
there any scarcity of the machines and apparatus 
by which these results are produced—brick-making 
machines ; tile and pipe making machines; orna- 
mental tile-pressing machines; potters’ wheels ; 
machines for grinding porcelain colours; models 
of kilns and pa ce. the simple apparatus 
for making tobacco-pipes; and the like. As to 
the tobacco-pipes, it is rather ten pting to be told 
that we may mould a pipe, stamp it with our crest 
and initials, pay sixpence for it, leave it to be 
burned in a kiln, and have it sent to us, post-free, 
in any part of England: true, the pipe is not 
a large one for the money, but then ‘we made 
it, and this little bit of gratification to our vanity 
is worth something. As to the arrangement, the 
highly finished specimens of porcelain are placed 
in the best saloons of the east building; while 
the rougher pottery and working —— are 
in outlying rooms and buildings, but close at 
hand. Although there is not much that can 
be called geographical classification, the English 
productions are sufficiently near those of the 
imperial and royal porcelain factories of Russia, 
Prussia, Saxony, Sweden, Belgium, &c., to admit 
of easy comparison. 

Those who go to the Exhibition with the main 
purpose of inspecting the Educational Department, 
will have ample attractions to rivet their attention 
for hours together. It is perhaps the best thing 
of the kind we have had in England, because 
80 many foreign nations have taken part in it. 
Almost everything that is visible and tangible 
in school arrangements is here illustrated, some- 
times by models, but usually by the actual things 
themselves. The collection is so large as to occupy 
nearly half the Industrial Catalogue ; although the 
Space appropriated to it in the building is some- 


what too cramped. First comes the group of 
School Buildings, Fittings, and Furniture—models 
and drawings of the buildings, specimens and 
drawings of the fittings and furniture. Infant 
schools, municipal schools, parish schools, royal 
and foundation schools, collegiate and middle- 
class schools, proprietary schools, model schools, 
training schools, church schools, chapel schools 
—all have assisted; they shew us what they 
have done or are doing in regard to desks, 
seats, teaching-galleries, book boxes, black boards, 
school easels, lesson-stands, spelling and reading 
stands, ink-wells, school oon and appliances 
of various kinds. Next we have the group com- 
prising Books, Maps, and other printed matter 
relating to education ; and this is very extensive, 
for the grave and the gay can alike be called 
educational, according to the aspect in which we 
choose to view it. Dictionaries, vocabularies, 
grammars, exercises, lesson-books, spelling-books, 
copy-books, arithmetic books, Bibles, Testaments, 
drawing-books, text-books, elementary books, maps, 
atlases, wall-sheets, diagrams, examination papers, 
school registers, globes, relief maps, phonetic books, 
shorthand books, revolving alphabets and multi- 
plication tables—who shall say where educational 
publications end? Another group to which our at- 
tention is invited is called ‘ Appliances for Physical 
Training, including Toys and Games ;’ and here we 
must beg to express our opinion that the catalogue- 
makers have not grouped properly. The little doll 
in a pink frock, and the gymnastic apparatus for 
stalwart young fellows, ought not to be considered 
members of the same group ; they are too widely 
separated in character and purpose to be so re- 
garded. However, let this pass. Physical training 
and active sports receive their illustration through 
the medium of cricket bats and balls, traps and 
bats, tennis bats and balls, croquet apparatus, 
velocipedes and velocipede- yachts, foot-balls and 
foot-ball boots, gymnastic apparatus, fencing ap- 
pliances, and baby-jumpers ; quieter sports, in- 
door and outdoor, are brought to our notice by 
means of fishing-tackle, chess boards and men, dis- 
sected maps, puzzle-boards, and numerous more 
or less intellectual games ; boys’ toys comprise of 
course the tin soldiers, the drums and kettle-drums, 
the helmets and smart soldiers, the miniature loco- 
motives and boats; the girl-children have their 
dolls, dolly’s wardrobe, and dolly’s furniture ; while, 
for children of both sexes and various ages, there are 
the musical toys, magnetic toys, clock-work toys, 
Noah’s Arks, wooden bricks, performing figures, 
tiny shops with shop-goods, &c. A dignitied visitor 
might feel his dignity offended by ‘model rag dolls, 
with faces and teal modelled in muslin, which 
when soiled may be cleaned with a little bread ;’ or 
‘walnut-trunk with dolly’s wedding trousseau ;’ or 
‘articulated speaking-dolls, saying “Mamma ;”’ but 
he must remember that if toys are educational, then 
dolls are rather important agents. Another group 
is made up of ‘ Appliances for Teaching Fine Art, 
Natural History, and Physical Science” Black- 
lead pencils, chalk and crayon pencils, camel 
and fitch hair-pencils, boxes and cakes of water- 
colours, bladders and tubes of oil-colours, draw- 
ing instruments, mathematical instruments, curves 
and protractors, and T-squares, 
indiieneann easels and maul-sticks, geometrical 
and other models in wood and ivory, well illustrate i! 


the first section in this group; while the second 
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comprises cabinets, cases, models, minerals, and 
other aids to the teaching of natural history ; and 
the third, such instruments and apparatus as bear 
a similar relation to science. Then come the groups 
relating to the instruments and compositions for 
teaching music, and to specimens of school-work— 
the latter a large and most heterogeneous collection, 
illustrating the hand-work and brain-work of thou- 
sands of boys and girls in all sorts of schools scat- 
tered pretty nearly all over the world. 

Many ingenious fellows, workmen in our shops 
and factories, will find much to interest them in 
the rooms containing ‘Scientific Inventions and 
New Discoveries.’ The last is scarcely a happy 
designation ; for a discovery is not a visible thing 
which we can handle and measure ; we can shew 
both the means and the results of a discovery, but 
not the discovery itself. However, do not let us 
be hypercritical. Here are steam-engines, ponder- 
ous road-rollers, water-rams and turbines, working 
away before us ; an electric clock that works eight 
large dials in various of the Exhibition ; Cap- 
tain Moncrieff’s model of his celebrated gun-eleva- 
tor (fully described in one of our past volumes *) ; 
Mackie’s steam-worked type-composer, perhaps the 
most remarkable type-composing machine ever 
contrived, with its Jacquard apparatus, and its six- 
and-twenty ‘ pick-pockets ;’ Mr Hodgson’s model 
of his aérial tramway ;+ the iron permanent way 
for railways. Then there are specimens of that 
‘Ozokerit’ which so puzzled the readers of ad- 
vertisements last winter, with its changes from 
ragged dirty brown to delicate pearly white ; and 
specimens of those lovely aniline colours which 
shew what valuable things can be got out of fetid 
gas-tar ; and Elliott’s telescope for measuring dis- 
tances in miles and fractions, and the same inventor's 
gauge for measuring spaces so minute as one-thou- 
sandth part of an inch; and Walker’s anti-corro- 
sive pipes, lead covered with tin, and tin covered 
with lead ; and diving spectacles for seeing under 
water; and Lewthwaite’s ticket-dating machine ; 
and specimens of Professor Abel’s gun-cotton, with 
which we can blow up or knock down massive 
masonry in something less than the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Concerning the four outlying buildings which are 
given up to four countries, the Swedish is entirely 
educational in the character of its contents ; while 
the Australian contains various articles of produce 
and handicraft from our distant-colonies. France, 
‘poor France,’ as many of us have become accus- 
tomed to say, was to have done great things ; but 
war and anarchy so paralysed her that the month of 
June came before she could send anything at all. 
Her contributions, accordingly, scarcely belong to 
the classes denoted by the Commissioners ; they are 
almost entirely articles de luxe, rich and beautiful ; 
and are unquestionably very attractive—to many 
visitors, more so than any other part of the Exhi- 
bition. The fourth country exceptionally treated, 
India, is specially worthy of study. The specimens 
of Hindu and Mohammedan handiwork here col- 
lected are worthy of the notice of our artisans. 
Paintings on wood, papier-miché, talc, ivory, and 
enamel; gold-work, silver-work, filigree, jewel- 
lery, enamelled ornaments, inlaid work, mosaics 
in marble, and modellings in clay; carvings in 


* Chambers s Journal, 1868, p. 744. 
+ Ibid, 1870, p. 19. . 


sandal-wood, ebony, horn, ivory, bone, stone, marble, 
soapstone, jade, agate, and rock-crystal ; Cashmere 
shawls, gold tissues, and the marvellous embroi- 
deries of the East ; articles in pottery and glazed 
ware known to the natives by the names of goglets, 
chumboos, agdanis, chilamchis, scharis, jhajjurs, 
and chupkas ; and vessels to serve the various pur- 
s of teapots, bread-jars, butter-bowls, soap- 
ishes, milk-jugs, flower-vases, betel-boxes, grease- 
jars, pipe-bowls, drinking-cups, water-bottles, chili- 
pounders, rice-pots, curry-pots, toilet-vases, oil-pots, 
cooking-pots, snuff-pots, colour-pots. Nor is it less 
interesting to see specimens of the materials, and 
models of the apparatus, employed in manufactur- 
ing such articles. Most valuable of all, perhaps, 
in a mental and moral point of view, is the large 
collection of appliances for schools and education ; 
because we can here compare what is done by the 
Europeans, the Hindus, and the Mohammedans in 
Indian schools ; and the influence gradually being 
exerted by the first on the second and third. Many 
hours might profitably be spent by thoughtful 
rsons in this department. Some of the native 
ks and writings were procured with t diffi- 
culty, owing to the jealous alarm of the Brahmins. 
One is a yearly calculator, a long canvas roll marked 
with the lucky days for marrying, calculated 
according to the conjunctions of the planets; they 
are used by the Brahmins of Rajpootana; and 
Colonel Brooke, the governor-general’s representa- 
tive in that part of India, found it no easy matter 
to obtain one of them. Another curiosity is a map 
of the world, prepared by the same Brahmins in 
the same province; with the mountain Meroo 
(Rajpootana) in the centre, surrounded by con- 
centric rings of land and sea. 

Our s is exhausted. One large section of 
the Exhibition we have scarcely mentioned at all: 
namely, that of Fine Arts—Oil-paintings, Water- 
colour paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, Sculptures, and Architectural Designs and 
Models. Every visitor will know what to look 
for in such a collection, and the probability is that 
he will be well satisfied with what here meets his 
eye. But if he isa little puzzled to find, in such 
a grouping, carpets, tapestry, inlaid tables, lace 
shawls, and choice pianofortes, he must remember 
that they are placed here, not as productions of fine 
art, but as examples of design in art-manufac- 
tures—an important matter in regard to our 

rogress as a manufacturing people. 

Take it for al! in all, a visit to the International 
Exhibition is a thing not to be forgotten. 


TOM’S LUCK. 


I nap been out to post letters, and was returning 
to my chambers, when I met Tom Martin, who 
hurried by, not seeing me in the crowd; for he 
was looking straight on, or downwards, like one 
who did not want to be recognised. His dress 
might account for that : long boots coming above 
the knee, a pea-jacket, and a forage-cap, do not 
form the ordinary London costume, in spite of the 
Volunteer movement and its hybrid fashions ; and 

et Tom was not one to be bashful on account of 

is clothes. I hurried after him, and put my hand 
on his shoulder, he started as if I Rad touched 
the nerve of a tooth ; and without glancing round, 
darted into the road, as though bent on raising the i! 


average of street accidents, A Hansom cabby 
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reined his horse up on his haunches, and cursed 
him ; an omnibus-driver did ditto; a butcher, 
ditto ; a newsagent, a fishmonger, and a private 
groom, ditto ; and then he landed on the opposite 
pavement. If he had been in Rome, and opposed 
to the pope’s infallibility, he could not have been 
assailed with worse language. When fairly through 
it all, he looked back, saw me, and came across 
again, this time less recklessly. 

‘Why, Tom, so you have come home!’ cried I, 
grasping his hand. 

* Yes,’ said he ; ‘I landed at London —— this 
morning. I have just left your staircase, finding 
your outer door sported.’ 

* Come back, then, 

‘Why did you bolt from me in that way?’ I 

asked, when we were comfortably seated in my 
Too 


m. 

‘Because I thought you were some one to whom 
I owed money,’ replied Tom. ‘ Heigh-ho! I have 
been free from that feeling for four months, but the 
moment I set foot on the quay it all came back’ 

* Are your debts so very heavy, then ?’ 

‘No; fortunately, I could never get credit enough 
for that. I suppose fifty pounds would clear me, 
with the exception of my tailor, of course, but I 
can pay him with fresh orders always. But fifty 
pounds which you cannot pay are worse than five 
thousand which you can.’ 

‘Pooh! You will soon clear that off when you 
get into practice’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Tom, with a despondent 
sigh ; ‘the moment I get any money, it melts, I 
cannot tell how. Then I do not see my way 
clearly. I should like to go into the service as an 
ae ; but there is the outfit, and I do 
not want to be any further expense to my mother, 
if I can possibly help it. Jones wrote to say that 
he would take me on again as his assistant while 
I looked about me; but to go there would be 
running into the very jaws of old Kirby, my prin- 
cipal creditor.’ 

‘ And who is old Kirby ?” 

‘ An innkeeper and livery-stable keeper, to escape 


from whom I got attached to the ambulance, and | I 


went out. I had been shirking him for months, 
till at last I got tired of it, and determined to leave 
the neighbourhood. And I had not been in Eng- 
land four hours before I ran plump up against him! 
He came hurrying after me: I pretended not to 
see him, dived down a by-street, doubled, came to 
your chambers, and had just left the court, when 
ou saw me, as I told you.’ 

‘Is this Kirby such a severe creditor, then?’ 

‘No; I do not know that he is: he is a good- 
natured sort of old fellow enough, and rather liked 
me, but he likes his money better. The last time 
I saw him—to speak to, I mean—it cost me a 
sovereign to disguise how hard up I was.’ 

How was that 

‘Well, it was about three weeks before joining 
the ambulance that I went one evening into the 
billiard-room at Kirby’s place, thinking he was 
away at some race-meeting in the north, when he 
came in, full of a Derby sweep he was getting up. 
The room was crowded with men playing at pool 
and looking on, and almost all of them put in. 
Now, you know that I have no taste for any kind 
of Se. You lose a couple of pounds at cards 
or betting, and might have had a day’s hunting for 

the money. There are so very many pleasures to 


be had for the buying, that I never have a shilling 
to throw away upon what gives me no agreeable 
sensation whateyer. This sweep was particularly 
devoid of temptation to me, for there were to be 
one hundred and fifty members, and the chances 
against each were therefore tremendous. However, 
I feared that if I demurred, old Kirby would sus- 

t that a sovereign was an object to me, and 
Immediately think of the thirty or forty I owed 
him for dinners and horse-hire ; so I told him to 
put my name down with as careless an air as pos- 
sible, and handed him a third of my whole pro- 
perty. No, not quite a third, for I possessed A ad 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence, and I only 

d with a sovereign,’ 

‘ And what horse did you draw?’ 

' *Some colt or another—I forget the name. It 
was sent to Jones, who forwarded it tome. I was 
very busy at Derby time, and never saw any 
English papers ; but I heard the names of the three 
first horses, and mine was not one of them; I 
know that.’ 

‘ How could you have been so foolish as to get 
so deeply into this Kirby’s books ?’ I asked. 

‘ Because he gave me credit,’ said Tom a 
‘He took a fancy to me, because I could ride, I 
think ; and he proffered me a mount with the 
Queen’s, whenever I could get a holiday, telling me 
ready money did not matter ; I could pay when I 
liked. And, as you know, I was to horses, 
and never had to think about expenses in my poor 
father’s time, before the Overend Gurney aa 

‘Kirby will never Fem you!’ exclaimed I. 
‘Call on him, and say that you will pay him when 
you are settled in any way.’ 

‘He would not dun me if he could help it, I 
daresay, returned Tom ; ‘but he may have had 
losses himself. I fear he is hard up, or why should 
he have called so often on Jones, to ask for m 
address? Jones, like a good fellow, never gave it 
him, and sent me warning. I do wish I could pay, 
for it would be convenient to go back there for the 
resent.’ 

‘I wish I had the money to lend you, Tom,’ said 
, and I meant it, for 1 had a great regard -for 
Tom Martin. He had been my fag at school ; and 
his parents were very kind to me in the days of 
their prosperity. When the crash came, he had 
buckled to work manfully, instead of crying over 
spilt milk ; and if his expenditure had been un- 
suited to his present fortunes, a high-spirited or 
fellow cannot be expected to change all his habits 
in a moment without a struggle. 

‘I know it, old fellow, replied he, ‘and should 
have asked you to help me at once, if I had thought 
it would not have inconvenienced you. That tells 
its own story, however ;’ and he pointed to an ex- 
cessively neat brown paper parcel lying on the table, 
with ‘From Nosale and Slack, Publishers,’ pasted 
on it : ‘your manuscripts are still boomerangs, I am 


sorry to see.’ 

‘Though not getting on very rapidly in any of 
my professions, I was not actually pinched, and 
could offer my friend a dinner, at all events ; and 
he said that he was ready for it. 

As we strolled towards one of the large dining- 
rooms, I asked him how he came to go out 80 
late, when the war was over, and the majority of 
English surgeons attached to ambulances q 
returned home ; and he entered into all the cir- 
cumstances of his case. Of course he had a great 
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deal to say to an interested listener, and our 
dinner was rather protracted in consequence ; 
indeed, several people came in, sat down near 
us, had their meal, paid, and left, before we asked 
for the cheese. We got to that national conclu- 
sion at last, however, and Tom was telling me 
over it about a poor lad who had been forced by 
the Communists into their ranks, shot down, taken 

risoner, and only saved from execution because 

is wound was of so curious a nature as to excite 
the curiosity of a surgeon—when he suddenly 
stopped in the middle of a sentence ; and looking 
up to see what was the matter, I wondered at the 
flush of colour which had spread over his cheeks 
and forehead, and the expression of sheepish embar- 
rassment about his mouth and eyes, Before I 
could ask what was the matter, a hearty voice 
behind me called out: ‘Ah, Muster Martin! So 
I have run you to earth at last! I caught a 
glimpse of you this afternoon, but I could not 
come up with you.’ 

‘Ah, Kirby, how are you? I am glad to see 
you,’ replied Tom, holding out his hand. But he 
did not look glad, and the convulsive twitch at the 
corners of his mouth was not a smile, as he hoped. 

‘Sit down, and take a glass of wine,’ said I, 
thinking conciliation was the best thing under 
the circumstances ; and to my relief the creditor 
acceded. I considered it a token that he meant 
to be reasonable. 

‘Well,’ he continued, addressing Tom, ‘I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere the last two 
months,’ 

‘So sorry,’ murmured Tom ; ‘fact is, I’ve been 
abroad, in French hospitals—very busy. I only 
came back to England to-day.’ 

‘I almost wo that you did not call upon me 
at once. 

‘Well, you are some way out of town ; I had to 
—to look about me. I should have looked you up 
soon; in a day or two,’ 

‘I don’t doubt that!’ cried Mr Kirby, with a 
jolly laugh. ‘But come, since we have met so 
ortunately, we might as well settle at once. 

‘I am very sorry, said poor Tom; ‘but the 
fact is, just for the moment, I am rather hard up ; 
so, if you could make it convenient to wait a 

*What on airth are you talking about, Muster 
Martin! If you are hard up, that is just the 
more reason why we should settle at once, it seems 
to me! Besides, the money burns in my pocket, 
and I want to get rid of it, 

‘Ido not understand you, Kirby ; how can the 
thirty odd pounds I owe you burn in your pocket?’ 

‘Owe me!’ cried Mr Kirby. ‘That is a good un. 
Why, I have got a balance of sixty-three pounds 
ten shillings to pay over to you !’ 

* Yes ?’ said Tom, and I saw by his face that he 
suspected the other's sanity. 

‘Yes, Have you forgotten all about the Derby 


‘O no; but my horse was not in the first three 

‘That’s capital!’ cried Mr Kirby, slapping his 
hand down on the table. ‘Why, he won! 

‘I thought a horse called Favonius won.’ 

*So he did.’ 

‘Well, but I drew some Boreas colt—or Zephyr 
colt, was it? Yes; the Zephyr colt. 

‘That's right—the Zephyr colt; named Favonius 

day before the race, 


‘ Waiter !’ cried Tom. 

Yessir ?” 

‘A bottle of Chambertin,’ 

*I hope, Tom,’ said I, as we walked back to my 
chambers—‘I hope that this bit of luck will not 
give you a taste for gambling,’ 

‘Quite the contrary, he replied. ‘There were 
one hundred and fifty members, and three prizes ; 
therefore, it will be forty-nine years before my 
turn to win comes again. I think I’ll wait that 
time, and then perhaps start afresh’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE has been prompt in estab- 
lishing a College of Physical Science, and in ap- 
pointing Professors who are to teach Pure and 
a Mathematics, Chemistry, Experimental 
Physics, and Geology. One among them is a son 
of the late Sir John Herschel, destined, we trust, 
worthily to carry on the association of science with 
that honoured name. We ma rd this new 
college as another attempt to solve the educational 
question of the present day, and according as it 
succeeds or fails, so may we judge whether our 
existing appliances for imparting a knowledge of 
physical science are sufficient or not. Great oppor- 
tunities for making use of scientific knowledge are 
offered in the region between the Trent and the 
Tweed ; and the ‘foreigners, as Northumbrians 
are called in the adjacent counties, may now shew 
what stuff they are made of, and whether there is 
really among them any demand for a scientific 
education. 

If, as is said, we are about to have another visi- 
tation of cholera, it is to be hoped the increased 
knowledge of disinfectants which now prevails 
will ce to check the disease, and to disarm 
panic. Of the disease itself we have learned 
enough to know that all excretions thereby pro- 
duced must be at once neutralised or destroyed. 
Pouring them down drains will not be the way, 
because, when mingled with sewage, every facility 
is given for Propagating the disease by means of 
the excretions. Prime essentials for safety are 
pure air and pure water. We have heard of the 
spectroscope having been used for the detection of 
impurities in the water of a well into which, as 
was suspected, foul drainage found its way. 

Preparations are on foot for another eclipse ex- 
pedition, for again will there be an eclipse of the 
sun in December ; but this year the observers will 
have to go farther south than last year, even to 
India, Ceylon, and Australia. The Indian govern- 
ment will take care that the observatories under 
their administration shall do what is required ; 
and at Melbourne the government astronomer may 
be expected to make good observations, while 


.Ceylon, as we hear, is to be expressly visited by an 


astronomer from this country. Among the obser- 
vations, particular pains are to be taken in obtain- 
ing good photographs of the corona, with a view, if 
possible, to gain further information on some of 
the phenomena mentioned in a subsequent part of 
this article. 

In the same month, the first Great Exhibition of 
art, manufacture, and industry is to be held in 
Peru. The city of Lima is busy with a eae 
and the neighbouring states are actively ae 
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the undertaking. A good result may be hoped 
for: the commercial spirit is growing in Peru and 
Chili; railways are in course of extension to all 

of the country ; and in time we shall hear 
that the Andes have been crossed, and a line 
carried into Brazil. 

Farther south, as we learn by recent advices 

from Buenos Ayres, the works for carrying a tele- 
graph line from the Atlantic to the Pacific are 
making = progress. To guard against inter- 
ruptions by snow-storms on the Andes, the worst 
part of the mountains is bestridden by a cable, 
which will offer more resistance than a single wire. 
Before many months are over, we shall hear that 
Monte Video is in telegraphic communication with 
Valparaiso. 
An effect of the great demand for telegraphic 
apparatus on another trade is worth notice. The 
watchmakers of Clerkenwell are in want of good 
journeymen to replace those who have betaken 
themselves to the manufacture of telegraph instru- 
ments. Aneroid barometers, too, have diverted 
journeymen watchmakers from their trade who 
are skilful in delicate spring-work ; and the con- 
sequence is that, in the London watchmaking 
quarter, good hands are scarce. 

Professor W. A. Norton, of the United States, 
has examined the several theories recently put 
forth to explain the physical constitution of the sun, 
and has stated his own views in an American 
periodical, The theories assume that the mass of 
the sun is entirely gaseous, and that light and heat 
are occasioned by the constant movement of the 

us matter; that which was within rising to 
the surface, while that from the surface descends to 
the interior. Besides this, it has been thought that 
the so-called red prominences seen during an eclipse 
‘are produced by vehement eruptions of masses 
of incandescent hydrogen, stretching to almost 
incredible distances. Professor Norton believes 
that the phenomena observed in the sun, and its 
influence in the universe, are an effect of repulsion ; 
and that the solar repulsion consists of a series of 
impulses propagated in waves through the ether 
of space, and taking effect upon atoms of different 
sizes with varying intensity. He regards heat as 
the origin of this repulsion, and brings forward 
instances to shew that heated particles have a 
repulsive tendency. Pure silica, for example, in a 
state of — when heated, behaves somewhat 
as a fluid; the particles slide easily over each 
other, and the surface undulates. Also, it is well 
known that the flow of water through pipes is 
facilitated by heat ; in other words, the frictional 
resistance is diminished. The lightest vapours on 
the sun rise to the surface, and there, meeting 
with oxygen, heat is developed; after which the 
particles descend, and play their part in building 
up the solid nucleus of the sun. By some such 
process, it is sup the solid mass of our earth 
was formed. Professor Norton illustrates his 
argument by a reference to comets, and concludes : 
‘If we transfer to cometary bodies the physical 
structure we have recognised in the sun’s upper 
photosphere—namely, the existence of a succession 
of light vaporous envelopes, subject to the ener- 
getic action of the force of heat repulsion, the 
mystery in which some of the curious transforma- 
tions they undergo have hitherto been involved 
secins to be in a great degree dispelled. 

These conclusions, we may remark, are supported 


ty the researches of other observers, among which 
tr Sorby’s results are noteworthy. Long and care- 
ful examination of meteorites under the mic 

led this gentleman to the conclusion, that the mate- 
rials of which they were composed had been at one 
time in a state of vapour. On cooling, this vapour 
condensed into a sort of cometary cloud, formed 
of small — and minute drops of melted stony 
matter, and being in a violent state of commotion, 
the particles were often broken by collision. From 
this it might be inferred that meteors as well as 
comets were originally nothing more than vaporous 
matter thrown off from the sun. 

In presence of these views and conclusions, it 
seems opportune that the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna has offered a prize for the dis- 
covery of comets. It is suggested that the many 
amateur astronomers who now watch the sky 
should devote themselves to this task, seeing that 
observatories, wherever situate, have for the most 
part no time for other than their special class of 
observations. Out of the many thousands of comets 
which are believed to exist, not more than from 
two hundred to three hundred are known ; and it 
has now become important that our knowledge of 
these faint bodies should be multiplied. The prize 
is to be a gold medal or twenty Austrian ducats, 
and for this eight comets are to be discovered. 

The beneficial effects of using cotton-wool as a 
respirator have led Dr Tyndall to make experi- 
ments on the best form of respirator for firemen, 
who, in the discharge of their duty, have often to 
work amid dense smoke. In some kinds of smoke, 
cotton-wool placed over the mouth is a sufficient 
protection ; but it is ineffectual against the pungent 
fumes of resin, unless moistened with glycerine. 
Dr Tyndall therefore contrived a respirator which 
may be described as a cage of metal and wire-gauze 
of — shape, in which, opposite the mouth and 
nostrils, are placed, first a layer of cotton-wool 
moistened with glycerine, then a layer of dry 
wool, a layer of small pieces of charcoal, another 
layer of wool, and last, a layer of small pieces 
of caustic lime. With a respirator of this kind 
over their mouths, and their eyes protected by 
proper glasses, Dr Tyndall and his assistant have 
staid for an hour in a stone room, where, from 
fires of pine-wood, the smoke was so dense and 
pungent that a single inhalation without the 
respirator would have been unendurable ; and they 
might have prolonged their stay for hours, 

‘his was so satisfactory, that Dr Tyndall invited | 
Captain Shaw of the London Fire Bri with 
some of his men to witness and test the experi- 
ment. The result was equally successful ; and since 
then the irator has been perfected, and suitable 
hoods to which they are fitted have been con- 
structed, so that henceforth the firemen of London 
will be able to pass unharmed through the most 
stifling smoke. 

The publication of scientific periodicals in Paris, 
interrupted by the war, has now resumed its 
natural course, and many interesting details come 
to us of what was done by scientific men during 
the two sieges. It is worthy of record that the 
Académie des Sciences kept up their meetings 
regularly, Among the papers published in their 
Comptes Rendus is one, unfortunately posthumous, 
by M. Payen, the eminent chemist, on the way in 
which the Parisians eked out or multiplied their 
food resources during the prolonged investment of 
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their city. All the stable-manure was spread 
thickly over neighbouring gardens, and converted 
into forcing-beds for vegetables. Cabbage, Brussels 
oe, celery, and beetroot were grown under 
glass, and found a ready sale, or were given away 
as rations, to the prevention of scurvy. The beet- 
roots were baked before distribution. It was ad- 
mitted that great manure-heaps smell badly ; but 
the smell is one that does not kill, and while there 
is no stagnant water near the heaps, danger is not 
to be apprehended. The blood collected from 
slaughter-houses was, before the war, made into a 
fertiliser for exportation ; but during the siege it 
was eaten in the em of black puddings or sausages ; 
and all the scraps of skins, tendons, entrails, and 
such like, instead of being converted into glue, 
were cunningly treated, on made as relishing as 
the sheep’s trotters so largely sold in Paris. 
this there was not only gain in food, but an avoid- 
ing of the putrescence that would have arisen in 
heaps of animal refuse. The supply of salad oil 
failed. A substitute was found in horse-fat, which 
is of a soft, oily nature: when clarified, it was used 
in cookery, and horse-dripping was relished on toast. 
Mixed with beef and mutton fat, it had a softening 
effect, and was sold as ‘beurre de Paris’—Paris 
butter. In many instances, the fat was necessarily 
‘high, but a way was found to purify it. The 
taint is imparted by odorous volatile acids, The 
fat was heated to 225 degrees, and then sprinkled 
with water: in the commotion that followed, the 
ill-smelling acids flew off with the steam. Clever 
cooks sometimes purify slices of meat in a frying- 
in a similar way; and by the same means, 
colza oil or tallow may be freed from their 
unpleasant elements. Another resource was 
albumen, the millions of dried whites of eggs pre- 
ed for the use of muslin-dyers. These soaked 
in water were eaten au naturel, or became useful 
in cookery. Another was the hundreds of thou- 
sands of potato-pulp provided in 
underground cisterns, to be converted into syrups 
for brewers, confectioners, and liqueur-makers : all 
this was diverted from its intended use, and mixed 
with flour, to augment the store of bread. 

Such were some of the devices by which the 
beleaguered city kept itself alive. It is said that 
not a few of the arts thus practised in extremit 
will become permanent. Visitors to the Frenc 
capital should beware of ‘beurre de Paris, and of 
the glue which is as nice as trotters. 

Tourists and holiday-folk who wish to get to the 
of a mountain without will perha’ 

e pleasure in the fact, that the railway up the 
= is opened to a height of 4000 feet. It is 
to be extended to the very summit ; meanwhile, 
parties may visit the baths, or ascend to the Kulm, 
and enjoy the prospect, and return to Lucerne or 
any other town on the lake easily within the day. 
But the making of the line has not been easy. It 
commences with a turn-table at Vitznau, a few 
yards from the shore of the lake, and ascends the 
slope at an angle which soon becomes 25 in 100, 
which may be considered as a steep gradient ; and 
at this rate it zig to the upper terminus. At 
the height of 1000 feet, it passes through a tunnel, 
and next crosses a deep ravine by a viaduct, which, 
in addition to its angle of 25 feet in 100, has a 
curve of 180 metres radius. 

The trains on this curious railway comprise the 
engine and one carriage. The carriage has two 


floors or stories, with seats for eighty passengers, 
and in the ascent is pushed by the a 
distance to be trav Med is three and a half English 
miles, and the tine required for the journey is 
more than an hour—from which it will be under- 
stood that the speed is not great. But now that 
there is no war to intimidate travellers, we may 
expect that hundreds, if not thousands, will take a 
trip by the Righi Railway during the present 
season. 


AGNES. 


I open again the garden-door, 
When the flowers live their little time, 
And I stand, as you used to stand before, 
By the rose-bush in its prime ; 


And I pluck one bud from the laden stem ; 
‘This is for you,’ I say; 

Then I take a leaf from the glowing gem, 
And fling the rest away. 


Now, why should I place this single leaf 
Where my other treasures lie ? 

And why should I keep it like the grief 
That is seen in a thoughtful eye ? 


I keep it because it was thus you stood, 
That summer afternoon, 

Plucking a rose in your maiden mood, 
And humming a low sweet tune— 


Humming a low sweet tune alone, 
And watching, with half a smile, 
The fairy rose-leaves that were strewn 

Around your feet the while. 


And I stood in the shade of the garden-door, 
And heard you at your song, 

And saw the rich leaves downward pour, 
As the low wind came along. 


Now, when Death has plucked your life’s sweet bud, 
And your footsteps are heard no more, 

I think it a joy to stand where you stood, 
By the rose at the garden-door, 


So I creep in, as beneath a fear, 
And pluck, with trembling hand, 

A rose from the bush you held so dear, 
Ere you went to the spirit-land. 


And I take one leaf from the bud—no more, 
And fling the rest away, 

Then turn again to the garden-door, 
In the golden summer day ; 


And whisper: ‘The bud that I resign 
Is thy clay to its own earth given ; 

But the leaf that I keep is that spirit of thine, 
With its incense—all of heaven.’ 
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